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THE PREJUDICES OF OUR EDITORIAL 
DEPARTMENTS, 


Jn the present enlightened and civilized 
state of the world, coupled with the preten- 
tions to honourable and impartiality of 
dealing in the departments of newspaper 
editing, it is difficult to become reconciled 
that there is not vented a deal of the spleen 
and prejudice of party though those circula- 
ting columns which spread their opinions 
over the greater portion of the globe. 

There are authors, whose. productions, 
emanate powers of unquestionable genius 
and unlimited talent traduced and cried 
down by some of our newspapers ; nay, they 
are even brayed at in monstrous terms as if 
their brains, aided by the fluency of their 
pens, yielded nought but the most uncouth 
jargon and discordancy of sounds possible to 
be concentrated together; and the poor 
haberdines thus abused are obliged to put 
up with it because forsooth the press is 
free ! 

As an instance of the duplicity and vam- 
piricalism practised, there is a weekly jour- 
nal which from the leading remarks which 
it continually puts forth, is held in incom- 
parable worth; yet, in this very journal 
there is to be observed a spirit of tenacious 
scurrility in the engines which are bought 
to bear upon one of the most valuable au- 
thors of the present age, namely, the justly 
popular dramatist Dion Boucicault, whom 
the journal referred to, makes its object of 
what may be taken for splenetic attack. 
One great fault in this journal also is, it 
does not like the essaying frog croak till it 
bursts or exhausts itself; it carefully re- 








seives a a plentiful supply of venomous slime 
to vent at its object whenever he shall appear 
in the field as a caterer for public approba- 
tion and amusement. Such ‘a course is 
most scurrilous and degenerating, for its 
censures lies full fifty fathoms deep, and is 
of undying existence. Like a polypi, it is 
not to be killed. It strings it’s shafts surely 
and sends them in as home thrusts; but 
they lunge not with the hereulean strength 
calculated upon, but fall short in their tran- 
sit with a puny force of come and gone. 
Thus to susceptible and honest minds, its 
opinions very much resemble “‘ an infinite 
deal uf nothing.” 

Wisdom should beget sense in us, and 
bid us hold the candle and a douceur to the 
devil; but perhaps the devil: may be in 
himself so dark that you hold the candle to, 
that he—upon no grounds of subserviency— 
will be lighted. Let him still wade then in 
ignorance of the mistaken opinion that he 
has proselytes to his views; to become a 
censurer as wide-o’ as Cerberus, and see as 
many different ways up and down. Tarta- 
rus is by no ways a common epicure, yet 
such is the clairvoyance and magique of this 
journal that it can execute the marvellous 
feat of seeing that which others positively 
cannot see. O wonderful! Thou wondrous 
one! The journal possessing these envia- 
ble qualities of dilution, need not now be 
mentioned, but such an one there is, and 
whenever a new piece, comedy, drama, or 
what-not—is produced, the author (Mr. 
Boucicault) is like Falstaff in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, so used in’ something 
though not quite so odoriferous as a buck 
basket but as equally foul and nasty. Would 
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it-be well to recommend the undertaker ‘and 
denigrater to the commissioners of sewers ? 


Tne most recent attacks that have been 

made upon the productions of Mr. Dion 
Boucicault by this very impartial and De 
Forcian like journal are those of his comedy 
of Love in a Maze, which was so signally 
suecessful at the Princess’s during the sea- 
son; and the new phantasm of T'he Vampire, 
the dissentient declares to be an absurd 
production, departing much from the pos- 
sible, and verging greatly into the impossble ; 
gravely objecting to a ghost who walks 
about, holds converse, and sits at good ‘men’s 
feasts for one hundred years without either 
eating, drinking, or shaking hands with tlie 
community he mingles with. That such 
ghostly doings may seem impossible indeed, 
but the audience see it and look upon it as 
an entertainment—not as a reality. If we 
were to arrive at such a stage as to deem 
absolute probabilities and rigid possibilities, 
only, as worthy of a place upon the stage, 
where would some of the first productions 
and pieces of poetry belonging to it now 
be? In the shade! Shakespere would 
not have wrote The Tempest for a circulat- 
ing library, neither would Marlowe have 
written his Faustus for a like purpose, 
Granted Sir Allen Raby is not an “ honest 
ghost” because he is not the Kingly one of 
Denmark: he is, however, a very good 
ghost. But what of that? The piece of 
itself, is good, and is of admirable versa- 
tility, occupying as it does three centuries 
of years. We like to shift from the old 
time to the new age, and with Young Rapid 
to “keep moving,” for the onward course is 
the very life and spirit of the age. Sheridan 
tells us in The Critic that a “play is not to 
show occurrences that happen every day, 
but things just so strange, that though they 
never did they might happen.” This logic 
of the great wit’s speak of a “play;” 
but Dion Boucicault tells us The Vampire 
isa “ phantasm” which he gives us; and 
those mortals who cannot stomach unnatural 
ideas, should, from the intimation which the 
“*bill” gives them of what they shall see— 
Stay away. 

Those who read the remarks put forth in 
this dissentient journal, and having seen the 
pieces perfurmed must, consequently, erro- 
neously believe that Love in a Maze is a 


very bad comedy, and that T7'he Vampire is 

a blood-sucker indeed! Yet, for all this, 

truth will upon presentiment, before un- 

biased and unprejudiced auditors, out and 

render malleable such starched animadver- 

sions which—though hetoregeneous are 

capable of making a strong impression— 

they with ‘‘bloodless stroke” the reputation 

‘doth gore” of a sterling, good, and true 

author. Such attacks as this dissentinent 

journal descends to are not legitimate, nor 

do they last the memory a year! 

All men whose opinions are unbiassed, or 

unswayed by party spirit, cannot but admit 
that Dion Boucicault could, without boast- 
ing, say “I ama true dramatist, aye, and 
an actor too.” The world in reply to so 
true an allegation would, as indeed it does, 
(for how could the generality do otherwise) ? 
answer in the affirmative. The Alpha and 
Omega of a dramatic production by Mr. 
Boucicault is full of spirit. Fluency reigns 
in all its glory, supported by its admirable 
adjuncts—poignant wit, true satire, and 
cleverly wrought situations. If Mr. Bou- 
cicault has in writing The Vampire strayed 
a little from the true path of Nature, he has 
not, however, either falsified the stage or 
degraded a genial art by his production. 
Yet if to his share some human errors fall, 
look at what he has done and you will 
forget. them all. Mr. Boucicault has of 
late years “‘ brought golden opinions from 
all sorts of people.” He now wears them 
in their ‘“ newest gloss,” nor will they by 
editorial spleen be “cast aside so soon.” 
Evil tongues who speak in dishonesty of 
opinion, to the utter subjection of even- 
handed impartiality and justice, can have 
no permanent effect upon the minds of a 
public in the discernment of the present age, 
Therefore, unimpartial critics who labour to 
traduce and injure those whom they do not 
love—although they inwardly must appre- 
ciate the merit of their production~ which 
they unjustly condemn—had better by. far 
put up their spoons and go to bed; and in 
dreaming of fairy lands, tell to gorgons, 
elfs and sprites, that which we mortals, apart 
from the air flimsy substance, are not ger- 


main to, 
"Tis meet | 





Tiiat noble mindé keep ever with their likes.” 
me ' B. W. W. 
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"METROPOLITAN THEATRES. 


HAY MAR KET. 


A new petite comedy under the title of 
a Novel Expedient has been produced here 
with decided success. There are but three 
characters in the comedy—Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Moore, and Charles’s friend, Damon. 
Moore and his wife have been married only 
three months, and the lady thinks it too 
bad that her husband should have invited 
his dear friend Damon on a visit during the 
period that newly married people devote to 
the uninterrupted enjoyment of each other’s 
society. She is, in a word, violently jea- 
lous of her husbands friend, of whose com- 
pany she resolves to disembarras herself at 
all risks. She has, however, promised her 
husband, to whom she has confessed her 
dislike of Damon, not to shew by any word 
or act her desire that he should leave their 
house ; but she is the no less resolved to 
effect her object by some means, These 
means she soon discovers from an old maiden 
aunt, who writes her nice letters upon the 
management of husbands, and recommends 
her to put in practice an expedient empleyed 
by a lady under similar circumstances, as 
related by Le Sage, in one of his novels, 
“ book the third, chapter the first,” to which 
she refers her. The expedient is nothing 
less than to declare a violent passion for the 
intruder, and throwing herself on his gene-~ 
rosity, to entreat him, by the friendship he 
bears her husband, to quit a house in which 
he cannot remain another hour with hon- 
our. Astonished and confused, Damon 
prepares to obey, but, unluckily, before he 
takes his departure, he picks up the letter 
of the aunt in which the scheme is laid 
down. He refers to La Sage’s novel, at the 
place indicated, and discovers, to his morti- 
fication, that he has been jouee by Mrs. 
Moore, and he resolves to play out the 
comedy with her after own fashion, In- 








. Stead, therefore, of quitting the house, he 


remains and makes violent love to the lady, 
who finds herself in the awkward predica- 
ment of being obliged to listen to his ardent 
protestations without the power of appealing 
to her husband, Vainly does she protest 
that her declaration of love was only pre- 
tended. The pertinacious lover will not 


listen to her, but throws himself at her feet, 


Se ee 
where he is discovered by his friend Charles ~ 
An excellent scene ensues, in which th~ 
real anger of the husband, the confusion 
and agony of the wife, and the mock sen- 
timentality of the assumed lover, are brought 
together very affectively. An explanation 
at length takes place by Damon producing 
the aunt’s letter, which, with the volume of 
Le Sage, affords a key to the apparently 
complicated machinery of the family quar- 
rel. Mrs. Moore perceives her error, and’ 
finds that it is better to allow her husband. 
to keep a corner for friendship in his heart, 
than to run the risk of losing it altogether 
by adopting any novel expedients to secure 
the sole possession of it in future, The 
piece was excellently played by the trio of 
performers. Mrs. Stirling, in the character 
of Mrs. Moore, displayed the restless un- 
easiness of a jealous, or, more properly, of 
a monopolising wife, with admirable spirit 
and finesse. Mr. Leigh Murray, as the ob- 
jectionable friend, rendered the part with 
easy vivacity. Mr. Howe was unexception- 
able as the husband, which though a plain- 
sailing part, required much energy and tact 
in the performer to sustain it adequately. 
The warm applause at the conclusion of 
the piece testified the complete approval of 
the audience, who recalled the performers. 
It was announced by Mr. Leigh Murray 
that Mr. Webster was the adapter of the 
comedy from the French. 


OLYMPIC. 

This theatre opened for the summer sea- 
son on Monday. The performances have 
consisted of The Bag of Gold, The Bache- 
lor’s Vow, and Butcher v. Baker, in which 
Mr. Compton appears to great advantage as 
Titus Crumbs, the baker’s man. Mr. W. 
Shalders personated Octavius Jollefat, the 
butcher, in a very clever manner. The 
plot of the piece is thus—the butcher (Mr. 
W. Shalders) has fallen in love with Moggy 
Bounce, (Miss E, Turner), the baker (Mr. 
Compton) has also been smitten with’ the 
tender passion, and the servant Kitty (Mrs. 
A. Phillips) persuaded her, in order to 
punish them, to grant them an interview. 
Mr. Timid Bounce (Mr. G. Cooke) who is 
dreadfully apprehensive of his house being 
attacked, by burglars, buys a man-trap, 





which he sets in front of the door; being 
alarmed by the butcher and baker, whe 
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have got over the wall in anticipation of the 
promised interviews, rushes out and is 
caught in the man trap; his man Joseph | 
(Mr. Sanger) runs out into the portico over | 
the man, and peppers him with all kinds of | 
missiles; the butcher tumbles into a cucum- 
ber frame, and the baker gets into the | 
bucket of the well—they haul him up, and 
drag the butcher from out the cucumber | 
frame. Thus ends the piece by their both 
confessing themselves and declaring their 
passion. It is rather an amusing farce. | 
The entertainments concluded with the | 
favourite farce of I’riend Waggles, in which | 
Mr. Compton appeared to great advantage. | 


MARYLEBONE, | 

The once very popular Cherry and Fair | 
Siar has been revived, and with much 
success. Egerton Wilks’s drama of The | 
Seven Clerks has also been performed with 
all its usual success. Mr. E. Laws has been 
added to the company—an engagement of | 
which we cordially approve, as this gentle- | 
man is a very excellent actor, and a most | 
efficient stage-manager. Several other new 
engagements are spoken of and considerable | 
novelties announced. 

STANDARD. bs 

The opera season progresses most favour- | 
ably, and delighted audiences nightly testify | 
by their cheers the sense entertained of the | 
great musical treat presented to them. The | 
Bohemian Girl has been produced with great | 
effect, and Mr, St. Aubin has been added to 
the company. ‘This gentleman is a very | 
excellent singer. Rob Roy, introducing | 
the double company of melo-dramatic and 
operatic performers, is altogether matchless 
among our minor theatres. 

CITY OF LONDON, 

The revival of Wilks’s popular and strik- 
ing drama of 7'he Dream Spectre has been 
most successful and extremely well acted. 
Mr. E. F. Saville sustained his original 


character of Larry Spritsail with all maf 


wonted power and fervour, and was very 
ably seconded by the fair representative of 
Ruth, who both looked and acted extremely 
well. Mr. Johnstone also acted with con- 
siderable power; indeed, the whole play 
was most excellently performed, and re- 
ceived with that hearty’ and unanimous 








applause which it so well merited, 





aabenxércbinekor. 
W. Kinc.—There are theatres both in Mel- 


bourne, Port Philip, and Sidney, and many 
clever actors, 


R. L. W.—It is to be regretted that young 
aspirants will not take more care and get up 
iv their parts, 

GARRIpO.—As soon as we can find room. 

An Enquirer.—Write to Mr, Green, at the 
Gough Street Theatre, Gough Street, Gray’s 
Inn Road, 

HAMLET.—Mr. Marston we consider the best 
actor, If you go to the opera you must wear 
either a white or black cravat. 


| W. L. Eaton,—The eharacter you name is a 


a very good one. 

W. J. Extison.—You must practice at a private 
theatre before you can get a regular engage- 
ment, 

QueRY.—The Brighton theatre is generally open 
the first week in July. Mr. J. Webster is 
the lessee. 

H. Perers,—The poetry the first opportunity. 
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MANAGER-TRAGEDIANS AND POETS. 


Mr. Kean, Mr. Phelps, and Mr. Creswick, 
are the three actors public attention is now 
most directed to forthe sustentation of the 
‘tragic drama. Although Mr. Vandenhoff, 
Mr. J. Wallack, and others may be consi- 
dered by some play-goers equal or superior 
to those artists we have named; they are 
in no position to promote the production of 
poetic plays, and we fear that if they, in 
common with many of our leading perfor- 
mers, eschew management, they never will 
be. Manager-tragedians either rely upon 
revivals of old plays, or they nauseate, us 
with productions without pith or moral pur- 
pose. The mistakes of Mr. Anderson, in 
bringing forward The Robbers, and Fiesco, 
proved the necessity, for a nobler and a 
purer drama than that of Germany, and the 
obscure and - gross works of the dramatic 
authors of the age of Elizabeth, were still 
more objectionable than the puerile abor- 


‘tions of Schiller. . Genius rarely accomp- 
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lishes a great and popular work of art. The | nouncement of her being about to enter cn 
success in these days is such that but few | her first engagement, we feel that an ex- 
attempt to cut the gordian knot. For how | tended notice is required of us. Having 
reconcile broad effects with delicate colour- | played a round of characters at this institu- 
ing, and lights and shades presenting no tion, and established herself as one of its 
violent contrasts to outrage our fastidious {ae leading ladies, there will be a tem- 
taste. The manager-actors referred to, are | porary gap in her particular line until some 
of course anxious to secure success in their | fresh aspirant seeks for the laurels, Miss 
own line of art, and were modern poetic | Horton’s forte is evidently juvenile tragedy, 
plays in request with the public they would | for which she isin every way suited—in 
buy them. But they are not, and one rea- height, face, and figure,and how ever strong 
son of this is because actors are mediocre | her voice may become ultimately, such 
therein. What could Mr. Brooke do in the | characters as Cicely Homespun, Desdemona, 
part of Philip of France, in Marston’s play Julie de Montemar, Marianna, Pauline 
ofthat name? A respectable, and but se- | Deschapelles, &c., &c., bring her talents in 
cond rate performance under the disadvant- | the most favourable light before the public. 





















age of acracked voice could not be admired ; 
especially when contrasted with Miss Faucit’s 
‘acting. Besides, even were we able to find 
a performance excellent as the days of Sid- 
dons coufd afford, it is evident the style of 
acting and writing must be widely d:fferent 
from that of the time in question. 

Miss Glyn, who is in the Kemhle school, 
has much that is fine, and even great in her 
acting, but faults of the generation that is 
gone. She wants not only the brilliancy 
and animation of a perfect artist like Ed- 
mund Kean ; bnt her elocution is unpleasing, 
and lcr style somewhat repelling. 

We have no idea therefore at present, that 
with the resources of the stage—including 
some talent of a high order, but no great 
genius, that the drama will be resuscitated. 
Nor. could we wish the days that are past 
restored, without an ulterior object than that 
which the generation proceeding has re- 
garded, We detest the morality of some of 
those dramatic works not yet quite abolished 
from the stage ; whilst others, with some 
little merit of acting plays, have no interest 
beyond that of melo. dramatic ephemera. 

We trust that our poets will learn to 
write for the age and for the stage, and that 
our actors will endeavour to avoid all imita- 
tion—whether of Kemble, Kean. or Ma- 
cready—and study in the school of nature 
only, 





AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 


GOUGH STREET. 


Miss Horton’s Nigut.—On the occasion 
of this young lady’s benefit and the an- 











She selected for her benefit the Hunchback, 
and the Fieir at Law. In the early acts, 
we had much to admire; the warmhearted 
unsophisticated ruralist was delineated with 
much tenderness ; the interview with Sir 
Thomas in the second, and the scene with 
Master Walter in the third act were also 
deserving of our approbation. In the fourth 
and fifth acts there was a want of power, and 
at times a hurried delivery that much im- 
paired the effect. Master Walter was re- 
markably well played by Mr. Carr: In 
fact in the fifth act his delivery of the follow- 
ing passage was highly effective, and deserves 
to. be cited :— 


** Fathers, make straws your children! Nature’s nothing 
Blood nothing! Once in other veins it runs, 
It no more yearneth for the parent flood 
Than doth the stream that from the source disparts. 
Talk not of love instinctiye— 
a * a e 


So; you have forgot 
You have'a father, and are here to neet him?” 


The Sir Thomas Clifford of Mr. Perfitt, 
we do not highly admire, it was certainly 
impressive, but not characteristic of the 
lover, warmth was misplaced by determina- 
tion, devotion and tenderness by a delivery 
that savored more of the senatorial. Master 
Wilford was well played; Lord Tinsel, 
fairly done; Fathom, vilely supported, 
never was the seamstress and the gown 
story worse delivered, Some portions of 
Modus were humourously given by Mr, 
Fiest, but in others he so outraged the 
bounds of common sense that we cannot 
allow it to pass over silently. Modus is a 
gentleman and a scholar, and though unused 
to female society, would certainly not, were 
he asked to support a lady from fainting 





walk three yards in front of her and raise 
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his arm above her head in imitation of a 


railway signal. Gagging to, ina play of 


Sheridan Knowles’s is unpardonable. After 
Modus animadverting on the state of the 
ceiling, we shall expect to hear Hamlet tell 
Polonius how much the chandelier resembles 
a weasel. The continued racing across the 
stage in the fifth act is very inapropriate, both 
in Modus and Helen, and ought to be es- 
chewed. With the exception of this one 
instance of forgetfulness Miss Herbert's 
Helen was rich, unaffected, and full of un- 
restrained gaiety ; and Mr. Fiest as well as 
herself deserve rewarding for the excellence 
of their bye-play in the third act. The 
dresses throughout were exceedingly good, 
and Julia, Helen, Master Walter, and 
Clifford were called before the curtain. We 
have spent so much time on the play that 
we can touch but lightly on the Heir at 
Law, which had an excellent Lord Duberley, 
a characteristic Pangloss, a dreadful Dick 
Dowlas, and a very poor Zekeil. Miss 
Horton’s Cicely was admirable, and we re- 
gret, on her account so few stayed until the 
completion of the comedy. In parting with 
Miss Emily Horton for the present, we 
trust she may continue to progress, and at 
the same time keep uncontaminated by that 
constrained style of declamation which is 
too generally vissible in aspirants who have 
spent any time in the provinces. In our 
remarks on her various performances, we 
have been guided by the desire we always 
entertain of advancing all amateurs, never 
being slow to point out her errors, and 
with an equal readiness bestowing praise 
where deserved. 

On Monday last a performance took 
place at this house for the benefit of J. T. 
and J. Russell, it commenced with Colman’s 
comedy of John Bull. Mr. Templeton as 
Tom Shuffleton was well received, aud like- 
wise Mr. N. Hopson as Denis Brulgrud- 
dery ; but the rest of the characters (except 
the ladies) deserve not the slightest notice. 
Miss Mortimer as Lady Caroline Braymore, 
played with great spirit, and drew from a 
respectable house, repeated rounds of ap- 
plause. This lady with a little more study 
and observance of her characters would 
rank as one of our first class amateur actres- 
ses. Miss Clifford as Mary Thornberry, 
was very neat. The performance in 


| the after pieces was anything but good, 
Miss Herbert’s Mary Grnb excepted. 


PHELPS, SULLIVAN, AND BROOKE, 


We were walking the other day in the 
Regent’s Park, when we observed three in- 
dividuals in earnest conversation, seated 
upon a bench, and their voices were so loud 
that we could not help overhearing their 
conversation. 

“ Phelps sir” said one of them “is the 
actor forme. I don’t say he’s a miracle; 
but look at the vast number of parts he 
plays!” “His Hamlet isn’t as good 
as Sullivan’s’’ was the response of the 
second contoversialist. ‘‘ Sullivan is more 
refined than Phelps, and free from Macrea- 
dyism. Phelps never gives you portraiture, 
but the copy of a fine original.” 

“Now by St. Patrick!” eried the third 
in a strong hibernian accent, ‘‘ Give me my 
countryman Brooke ! let me see any of them 
play Othello like him.” This was all that 
we heard ; and it set us thinking over the 
matter. 

It is quite true that Phelps is a versatile 
actor ; yet, limited in his resources with the 
disadvantage of being somewhat low of 
statue, with little dignity, and no poetire 
feeling ; it is only because of the general 
intelligence, rugged pathos, and distinct ar- 
ticulation which he exhibits that we say he 
is one of the best of our living artists. A 
sort of biting sarcasm like that he evinced 
in James of Scotland is his forte—or we 
might say perhaps that in a perfect picture 
of cowardice, avarice, and meanness, he is 
excellent. We have not yet decided what 
precise rank Sullivan will take. Probably 
it will be a shade below Phelps, because he 
is a far more monotonous actor; aman of 
no Jittle talent, but with a somewhat feeble 
physique, and an inexpressive face, except 
when strongly excited. 


As for Brooke, his place in London is 
fixed, we fear. If he should return, he 
may be received at the east-end, like Wal- 
lack and Charles Pitt—but a first-rate 
tragedian he cannot be. Strange that on 
his debut he should have distanced every 
competitor in Othello! ‘He is but half 
an Edmund Kean,” was said of him; but 





was not that much ? 
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THE FAMILY HERALD anp tHe DRAMA, 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Jonrnal. 


Sir,—The publication called The Family 
Herald is edited by a man of no common 
ability, but, like other mortals, he makes 
blunders. To carry out a theory about the 
female sex, he has recently asserted that the 
best conducted theatres in London are those 
in which a woman is manager herself, or at 
least conjointly with her husband. Facts, 
however, are stubborn ; and, at the expense 
of gallantry, we will contend for truth. Are 
those the best conducted theatres where we 
have atrocious melo-dramas, full of mon- 
strous horrors? We need not mention 
names, but it is notorious that at several 
theatres under the sway of actresses, the 
outrage to good taste has been greater than 
under any man-manager. When Mrs. 
Warner had the Marylebone, did she not 
produce plays not only immoral in their 
tendency—or at least repugnant to delicacy 
in this age—but did she not prove inade- 
quate to the situation in which she was 
placed, dishing up stale old plays, slightly 
altered, with a company at the best but 
mediocre? We deny that such a sphere is 
that in which woman shines—and we con- 
tend that whenever she quits the position 
she is fitted for, we have reason to wish the 
Salique law in force in such matters. 

A Man’s Man. 








PROVINCIALS. 





LIVERPOOL.—THEATRE RovAL.—The per- 
formance at this house on Friday evening was 
originally intended to have taken place at the 
Amphitheatre, but the liberal party, (free 
traders) having subsequently made arrange- 
ments for a patriotic purpose, Mr, Copeland, in 
the most generous manner, made no alteration in 
the scale of prices, Addison’s clasical tragedy 
of Cato developed the matchless powers of Mr. 
Vandenhoff as Cato. The Lady of Lyons. was 
the sequel, which bronght into play the elaborate 
personations of Melnotte and Pauline, by Barry 
Sullivan and Miss Vandenhoff. Messrs. Cath- 
cart Stoddart, and Mrs, Wallace, went through 
their parts in current style. 

Poyat AMPHITHEATRE.—The preceding 
week has witnessed some beautiful displays of 
the “legitimate.’’ We were never more capti- 
vated than by the elegant personation of Riche- 
jieu, by Mr. Vandenhoff, his daughter was also 
yery effective as Julie de Mortimer; Mr, Cath- 
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cart marred the opening of the piece by not 
being “up” in his part, which is a most 
grievons annoyance and extremely detrimental, 
and would have been on his beam ends, had it 
not been for the delicate promptings of Mr. R, 
Younge, who sustained the Count de Baradas in 
such a glowing style that drew forth copious well 
earned plandits from an enthusiastic audience. 
Miss Vandenhoff’s Woman’s Heart is played 
accasionally, and with delight. We have oft re- 
corded our favour of its composition and style. 
Saturday evening’s attraction was sublime—the 
cast. being Othello—Sullivan as the Moor, and 
Vandenhoff as ‘1 t’’ (2) Tago! the house 
was enraptured with the combination of such 
dramatic talent. These characters will be re- 
versed next Saturday, when we may compare 
notes. Yesterday Vandenhoff and his daughter 
appeared in Macbeth. The genial glow of sum- 
mer recalls young blood into the veins of our 
veteran tragedian ; his son George, who is now 
on his native soil, would be a welcome auxiliary 
to the phalanx. 





MANCHESTER, — ARDWICK GENTLEMAN'S 
GLEE CLus.—On Wednesday last the members 
of this club gave their last concert for the pre- 
sent session, on which occasion the-usnal yo- 
calists, Messrs. Edmondson, Phillips, Walton, 
and Smith, were in capital voice; indeed, we 
do not remember to have heard them to.so much 
advantage. The {selection was of the highest 
order, including Macfarren’s *‘ Faire Rosamond,”’ 
Lorentz’s' very fine German glee, “ Maiden 


Listen; Paynes “Hail! God of Song;" 


Richardson’s *‘O fill the Wine Cup high; ” 
Leeson’s ‘‘ This life is what we make it;’’ and 
Horsley’s beautiful glee, ‘‘ Crown ye the passing 
hour,” which last named was sung in a style 
second to no society extant. We are given to 
understand that the society’s new rooms will be 
ready by next session, which will add very much 
to the comfort of all. 


Nortsa SHIELDS THEATRE.—This edifice 
which was so unfortunately destroyed: by fire 
last year, is now rapidly progressing towards 
completion—report says that it is to be finished 
in a first-rate style, and promises to be one of 
the prettiest little theatres out of London, and 
that itis the proprietors (Mr. Sam. Roxby) in- 
tention to spare no expense to render it sp. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-T YNE.—THEATRE, RoyAL,— 
Lessee Mr, Davis.—The following distinguished 
artists appeared last Saturday evening—Madlle, 
D. Antoine Adele, Miss M. Glover and, Eliza 
Nelson, and Messrs, Martin and Craven—and 
on Tuesday Miss A, Payne, Mr. W. H. Payne, 
Mr, H, Payne, and Mr. W. Payne are to appear. 
Mr. D. is well deserving of the thanks as well 
as the support of the Newcastle people, as no 
other manager ever provided so large an assem- 
blage of novelties as he has done, 
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OUR LITTLE CHATTER ‘BOX | 


Mr. C. J. Biew, we regret’ to sav, hes. been 
eompelled to withdraw from his professional du- 
ties for a few weeks, on account of ill health. 
We long for the return of this clever and gentle- 
manly actor, and a cordial greeting shall be his 
when he again assumes the ** sock and buskin.”’ 


THE NEW DRAMA called Life in Australia, at 
the Queens is from the pen of Mr. Egerton 
Wilks. 

Co.ossktum. — This favourite exhibition is 
daily patronised by numerous visitors, on the 
Mondays especially, since the reduction of the 
admission to one shilling on that day. The in- 
finx of visitors reminds us of the times of the 
Great Exhibition. The grand tableaux of the 
Crystal Palace in the Cyclorama are the admi- 
ration of all who have seen them. 


Mavure Gerorces, the celebrated French 
actress, was on one occasion starring in the 
provinces, One evening, after the tall of the 
curtain, the beaux of the village assembled round 
her to congratulate her. ‘*Ah! gentlemen,” 
she said, “ to play that part well, one ought to 
be young and beautiful.’’ “ Oh, madame,” 
answered one of the beaux, “ you have proved 
the contrary. 





SONGS FOR THE PEOPLE. —No. 1. 
THE ROGUE’S CHANT. 


I never did an hour’s work, 

Or earnt an honest crust ; 

I see the gifted fall and die, 

Genius starve and talent rust: 

Honest men are poor and few, 

A meal can barely earn, 

Taxation heavy bears them down, 
Beneath its weight they live and learn. 


Beauty cowering shrink from view, 
Or ragged flaunts the town along ; 
Pleasure draws to toiling mass, 
Rogues hold forth and strike the gong : 
I am one—yes, like a lord 

I live, and pass my idle hours, 
Seldom in goal, for its grip is light, 
The frail and falling feel its powers. 
I drink, I gamble, travel too, 

And lead a careless life ; 

Tho’ ever watching wears me out, 
Waging within, a weary strife— 
Hip! for the laws were made 

To catch the weak alone, 

The strong break from their grasp, 
And laugh at the walls of stone, 
Then Hip! I say, and Hip again, 
Hurrah for the rogue's career, 

Who living on the best of the land 
Paying nothing for his cheer ; 
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While honesty in filthy rags 
Doth shiver in the cold, 

The rogue looks on and laughs 
At the truth so plainly told. 


I never did an hour's work, 

For an idle dog am I; 

"Tis all the same, at least to me 
If abroad or at home I die. 

Thus far have I from law escaped, 
It's terrors are jokes to’ me ; 

‘Tho’ in the distance oft I hear, 
And a crowd round a gallows see. 


Now I am dying, where is the land 
To tend the sinners future hope, 
Or gentle voice that whispers peace 
Beyond the earth’s poor scope: 

I feel that human justice ends 

When death forbids the strife, 

The knave makes way for honesty, 
In the road to * vartves life.’ 











ADVERTISEMENTS 





EW ADDITION—The Rev. Mr. BENNETT 
(late of St. Paul’s), the Magnificent Group 
of the Queens of Henry VEII., with the splen- 
did jewellery, costumes, &c., which has given 
general satisfaction; the Russian Giant, Loush- 
kin, 8 feet 5 inches high. The rooms, the 
largest in Europe, now lighted with gas.—* One 
of the best sights in the metropolis.’’—The 
Times. Open from Eleven in the morning tilt 
Ten at night. Admission 1s.; Napoleon’s 
Room and Chamber of Horrors,6d. BAZAAR, 
Baker Street, Portman Square. 


DRAMATIC INSTITUTION, Goucu Sr. 
Wirson-St., Grav’s Inn Lane. ( Establi:hed 
1815.) This Institution, long known and cele- 
brated as Pym’s Private Theatre, is now open 
for the reception of Members. The Ward-robe 
is supplied by Mr. Nathan, the celebrated 
Costumier, and the Scenery and Properties are 
equal in extent and variety to any theatre in the 








kingdom. Terms of Subscrition Five Shillings.’ 


For further particulars apply to the manager, 
at the Theatre, any evening between 7 and 10 
o’clock. The Theatre may be hired by Clubs 
and Dramatic Societies upon moderate terms. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Three Months ...........- 000 seen One Shilling 
Six Months  .......cecee ov seseeesss TWO Shillings. 
Twelve MOonths.......0+-s-e0eseeeee Four Shillings, 


‘Published every Wednesday Afternoon at 4 o’clock fot 
the Proprietor, 
ville; and,Sold by S. Y¥. Collins, 113, Fleet-street ; 


Vickers, Holywell-street; J. Allen, Warwick-lane; . 


Harris, Blackfriars-road ; Gilbert, Paternoster R.w; andall 
Booksellers and Newsvendors. 

Manchester, J. Heywood, 170, Dennsgate: and Mr- 
Lynch, Market Street; J. E. Forsyth, 24, Scotland Place, 
Liverpool. Tobe had by order in anv of the Proviricial 
Towns, d 


. Bestow, 10, Granville Square, Penton-' 














